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rial was a little old; and as maps made in our country seem to lack adequate geo- 
graphic supervision unless it is supplied by the persons ordering the maps, mistakes 
naturally occur. 

The basin of the Kwilu River, north of the Congo, for example, is included within 
the limits of the Congo Basin, though it is tributary directly to the Atlantic. All the 
longitudes are given as west of Greenwich, which is regrettable, as the whole of the 
Congo Free State lies east of Greenwich. 

The "proposed" route of the Cape to Cairo R.R. is extended as far north as 
Lake Tanganyika, though all who know this enterprise are aware that its route has 
not yet been determined beyond Broken Hill in Northeastern Rhodesia. Four 
thousand black labourers, under white superintendence, are building the railroad 
between Stanleyville (called Stanley Falls on the map) and Ponthierville. Upon the 
completion of this railroad at the end of the present year there will be continuous 
steam communication for over 1,700 miles up the river. Geographical periodicals 
have told of this railroad for months past, and three of them have mapped it ; but 
there is no sign of the road on this map specially made to illustrate a book which, by 
the way, describes the enterprise. 

The map has no indication of heights, though many elevations have been ascer- 
tained. No rapids are marked in the cataract region of the lower Congo. If figures 
had been given to show that the difference of elevation between the termini of the 
railroad around these cataracts is 1,800 feet, the map student would naturally infer 
that the river is not navigable in that district . Many names mentioned in the book 
are not given, and a considerable number of Government stations are not indicated. 
A little competent direction would have improved the map, which has excellent 
features. 

The Republic of Chile. The Growth, Resources, and Industrial 
Conditions of a Great Nation. By Marie Robinson Wright. 450 pp. 
and about 275 half-tone Illustrations. George Barrie & Sons, Philadelphia, 1904. 
(Price, $10.) 

A quarto with heavily-weighted pages such as this volume is not to be handled 
■comfortably unless it lies on a table. The publishers have done their part in a sump- 
tuous manner. The book adds nothing to geographical information, but it is a well- 
told story of one of the most progressive of the Latin republics, from the pen of an 
experienced writer who spent two years in studying Chile on the ground. 

The history, government, and trade of the republic, its cities, social life and 
beautiful homes, culture, agriculture, mining, and aborigines, from the nitrate fields 
to Tjerra del Fuego, are all depicted with pen and camera. The photographs are 
beautiful, and show every typical aspect of the country and what the Chileans have 
done to develop the land and advance civilization. One is surprised to see that a few 
residences which would adorn the suburbs of New York are to be found at Punta Arenas, 
on Magellan Strait, the most southern city in the world. Some map-makers who 
still show Juan Fernandez as a single island might read Mrs. Wright's description 
of these islands with advantage. 

By Nile and Euphrates. A Record of Discovery and Adventure. 
By H. Valentine Geere. xii and 355 pp., 33 Illustrations, a Map of the 
Euphrates valley, Glossary, and Index. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1904. (Price, $3.50.) 

Mr. Geere, a member of the staff of the Babylon expedition sent out by the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania, first visited Mesopotamia in 1895 to assist in continuing the 
work of excavating the ruins of the ancient city of Nippur. This book is a record of 
his observations during that and subsequent labours in this field. He gives many 
interesting pictures of life and work while in the pursuit of archaeological finds, 
describes the people and country of the Euphrates and Tigris, and-sketches some of 
the out-of-the-way places in that unfrequented region. 

Nippur lies midway between the Euphrates and Tigris, and the ancient city owes 
its importance, Mr. Geere says, chiefly to the fact that its great temple is regarded as 
the home of Bel, "the Father of the Gods." Dr. Hilprecht has identified the bed 
of the old Shatt en-Nil, which was one of the principal canals of Babylonia, with 
that " River Chebar in the land of the Chaldaearis " upon whose banks Ezekiel saw his 
vision of the cherubim. The temple has not yet been cleared, but its boundary wall 
has been found to enclose a space about 150 feet long by 115 wide. It is expected 
that the next expedition will ascertain the character of the interior of this important 
building. On his way to Mesopotamia, Mr. Geere visited Egypt, and he compares 
the excavations along the Nile with similar work near the Euphrates. The fact that 
the unexplored mounds of Babylonia and Assyria have by no means received the 
attention given to archaeological enterprises in Egypt is doubtless due to the circum- 
stance that foreigners are sometimes made to feel in the Euphrates region that they 
are not very welcome, that its climate is not to be compared with that of Egypt, that 
travelling is neither comfortable nor easy, and that the antiquities of the Nile are 
more interesting to most men than those of Assyria and Babylonia. The author 
thinks, however, that, in their intimate association with the history of the Old Testa- 
ment, Mesopotamia and Chaldsea have strong claims to consideration — greater than 
they have received. Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, and other sites, it has been proved, hold 
secrets that well repay excavation; and in his opinion America should not lag behind 
Germany and France in future researches. 

The Lure of the Labrador Wild : The Story of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition conducted by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. By Dillon 
Wallace. 339 pp,, 17 Illustrations and Maps. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, 1905. (Price, $1,50.) 

The book has to do with a pathetic romance of exploration. Mr. Hubbard, 29 
years old, a magazine editor of New York who was devoted to out-of-door life and 
had made several trips into the wilds, formed a plan to explore a part of eastern 
Labrador from north of the Grand River to Hudson Strait where no white man had 
preceded him. He invited his friend, Mr. Wallace, to accompany him; a half-breed 
Cree Indian, an expert canoeman, woodsman, and cook, was the third member of the 
party. They left New York in the spring of 1903 with an equipment that seemed 
adequate for so small an expedition. The sad tragedy that followed proved that the 
party was too small to battle successfully with the swift currents and rapids of the 
rivers, or to carry sufficient supplies through a country in which all game absolutely 
failed for weeks at a time. 

Mr. Hubbard's plan was to ascend the Grand River to Northwest River Post, 
traverse Grand Lake, and travel up the Northwest River to Lake Michikamau in 64° 
W. Long., and then from the north end of the lake strike across the country along 
the George River to its mouth at Ungava Bay on the south side of Hudson Strait. 
The course of the upper half of the George River has not yet been mapped. 

Mr. Wallace says that the best map of Labrador yet made proved to be incorrect 
as to the Northwest River. The fact is, however, that no Canadian map has yet 



